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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  non- 
institutional,  sub-professional  group  counseling  with  probationers  and  pa- 
rolees on  the  criteria  of  recidivism  and  personality  change.    The  first  hy- 
pothesis concerned  the  short-term  effects  of  sub-professional  group  counsel- 
ing with  urban  male  probationers  and  parolees  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30. 
The  30  subjects  in  the  experimental  group  attended  between  6  and  25  sessions 
of  group  counseling  during  their  first  six  months  of  probation  or  parole. 
The  66  subjects  in  the  control  group  were  maintained  under  regular  individual 
supervision.    All  subjects  were  studied  for  recidivism  (arrests)  during  their 
first  six  months  of  probation  or  parole. 

The  second  hypothesis  concerned  the  long-term  effects  of  sub-professional 
group  counseling  with  urban  male  probationers  and  parolees  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  30.    The  17  subjects  in  the  experimental  group  attended  between  13  and 
26  sessions  during  their  first  six  months  of  probation  or  parole.    The  45  sub- 
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jects  in  the  control  group  were  maintained  under  regular  supervision.  All 
subjects  were  studied  for  recidivism  during  a  follow-up  period  varying  from 
8  to  27  months  following  the  treatment  period. 

The  third  hypothesis  dealt  with  the  effects  of  group  counseling  on 
rural,  male,  Negro  probationers  and  parolees.    The  18  subjects  in  the  ex- 
perimental group  attended  between  13  and  33  group-counseling  sessions  during 
a  period  of  approximately  one  year,  while  the  30  subjects  in  the  control  group 
remained  under  regular  supervision.    All  subjects  were  studied  for  recidivism 
during  a  one-year  follow-up  period  running  concurrently  with  the  treatment 
period. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  concerned  personality  change  as  the  result  of 
group  counseling  with  urban  male  probationers  between  the  ages  of  17  and  26. 
The  12  subjects  in  the  experimental  group  attended  15  sessions  of  group 
counseling  while  the  nine  subjects  in  the  control  group  were  maintained  under 
regular  supervision.    All  subjects  were  studied  for  changes  on  the  Sociali- 
zation (So)  and  the  Responsibility  (Re)  scales  of  the  California  Psychological 
Inventory  (CPI).    The  treatment  in  all  four  hypotheses  was  group  counseling 
led  by  a  probation  and  parole  supervisor  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  education 
and  in-service  training  in  group  counseling.    The  Fisher  Exact  Probability 
Test  was  applied  to  the  data  for  the  first  three  hypotheses,  while  an  analysis 
of  variance  was  performed  on  those  of  the  fourth  hypothesis.  Significant 
differences  (£>,.05)  were  found  neither  on  the  first  hypothesis,  primarily 
due  to  the  brevity  of  the  follow-up  period,  nor  on  the  fourth  hypothesis,  due 
to  a  variety  of  intervening  variables. 

However,  significant  differences  (£^.05)  in  the  expected  direction  were 
found  on  the  second  and  third  hypotheses,  supporting  the  effectiveness  of  the 
sub-professional  group  counseling  with  probationers  and  parolees  on  the  cri- 
terion of  recidivism. 
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A  major  limitation  was  a  differential  time  factor  in  the  first  three 
hypotheses,  the  control  groups  having  been  selected  during  a  period  prior  to 
that  of  the  experimental  group.    Hov-;ever,  no  significant  differences  (£^.05) 
in  recidivism  were  found  between  the  two  periods.    Also,  the  control  group 
for  the  fourth  hypothesis  was  selected  from  a  different  geographical  area 
than  the  experimental  group. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  study  be  replicated,  eliminating  the 
differential  time  and  geographical  factors.    Also,  future  studies  might  con- 
trol more  consistently  for  race,  probation  and  parole  status,  and  urban  and 
rural  differences.    Each  of  these  variables  was  controlled  in  only  one  hy- 
pothesis. 

Despite  the  limitations  involved,  it  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of  data 
for  the  second  and  third  hypotheses  that  the  treatment  was  effective  in  re- 
ducing arrests. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION,  PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY, 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE,  RESEARCH  HYPOTHESES 

Introduction 

The  past  several  decades  have  evidenced  rapid  growth  in  the  treatment  of 
public  offenders.    The  search  for  a  more  effective  means  of  rehabilitating 
this  population  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  wide  variety  of  new  approaches 
and  applications. 

Although  counseling  has  long  been  employed  with  offenders,  in  recent 
years  there  have  been  a  number  of  developments  in  this  area.    While  individual 
counseling  has  been  the  traditional  approach,  group  counseling  has  become  in- 
creasingly employed.    While  the  correctional  institution  has  been  the  tra- 
ditional setting,  counseling  has  increasingly  been  utilized  outside  of  insti- 
tutions with  probationers  and  parolees.    And  while  the  professional  counselor, 
psychologist,  or  psychiatrist  has  traditionally  been  the  help-giver,  there 
have  been  some  recent  attempts  to  utilize  sub-professionals. 

This  investigator's  counseling  internship  with  the  Florida  Probation  and 
Parole  Commission  provided  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  become  engaged  in  a 
program  which  involved  all  of  these  innovations.    The  program  involved  pro- 
bationers and  parolees  in  group  counseling  under  the  leadership  of  a  sub-pro- 
fessional counselor.    Although  the  program  was  initiated  in  January,  1967, 
under  the  co-leadership  of  a  psychiatrist,  it  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
under  the  sole  leadership  of  Mr.  Ben  E.  North,  a  probation  and  parole  super- 
visor with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  education  and  in-service  training  in  group 
counseling  under  a  psychiatrist  over  a  three-year  period. 
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While  an  extensive  review  of  the  literature  by  the  investigator  revealed 
a  few  experimental  studies  examining  the  effectiveness  of  group  counseling  in 
correctional  institutions,  very  few  studies  have  been  published  on  group 
counseling  with  probationers  or  parolees  in  a  non-institutional  setting.  And 
of  the  250  pertinent  articles  reviewed,  none  was  a  controlled  experiment  which 
examined  sub-professional  group  counseling  with  probationers  and  parolees. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 
In  light  of  the  lack  of  research  in  this  area  and  in  light  of  the  grow- 
ing trend  toward  programs  of.  this  type,  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  need  for 
research  on  the  effectiveness  of  sub-professional  group  counseling  with  pro- 
bationers and  parolees.    It  was  the  aim  of  this  study  to  examine  the  effect- 
iveness of  a  program  of  sub-professional  group  counseling  with  probationers 
and  parolees  on  the  criteria  of  recidivism  and  personality  change.    In  this 
program  the  treatment,  varying  in  length  with  different  samples,  was  admin- 
istered almost  exclusively  by  a  sub-professional  counselor.    For  the  purpose 
of  this  study  a  sub-professional  counselor  is  a  person  who  counsels  with  less 
than  a  master's  degree  in  counseling. 

Review  of  the  Literature 
There  have  been  relatively  few  experimental  studies  published  on  the 
effectiveness  of  correctional  group  counseling  or  therapy.    Most  studies  in 
this  area,  such  as  those  by  Persons  (1966),  Philip  and  Peixotto  (1959),  and 
Wolk  (1963),  examined  groups  in  correctional  institutional  settings.  Al- 
though these  studies  .generally  support  the  efficacy  of  group  counseling  or 
therapy,  they  have  relatively  little  bearing  on  the  question  at  hand,  A 
myriad  of  additional  variables  enter  the  problem  when  non-institutionalized, 
as  opposed  to  institutionalized,  offenders  are  studied.    The  correctional 
institution  provides  a  relatively  stable  and  controlled  environment,  compared 
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with  the  uncontrolled  community  environment  experienced  by  probationers  and 
parolees,  where  there  is  greater  opportunity  for  lawbreaking  and  where  there 
are  many  factors  operating  which  mitigate  against  the  treatment.    Taylor  (1963) 
has  noted  that  prison  is  an  artificial  environment  where  responsibility  is 
severely  limited  and  where  there  is  little  opportunity  for  showing  interest, 
ambition,  or  personal  worth.    In  contrast,  when  an  inmate  is  released,  he  ex- 
periences a  wide  variety  of  new  freedoms  and  obligations. 

In  addition,  the  practitioners  in  these  institutional  studies  have  gen- 
erally been  of  professional  caliber.    Generalizations  from  studies  of  pro- 
fessional, institutional  group  counseling  to  sub-professional,  non-institu- 
tional group  counseling  would  be  unwarranted. 

While  there  are  relatively  few  experimental  studies  of  institutional 
group  counseling,  there  are  even  fewer  studies  of  group  counseling  or. 
therapy  with  probationers  or  parolees.    One  of  the  first  studies  in  this 
area  was  the  doctoral  dissertation  by  Bassin  (1957). 

The  subjects  for  this  study  were  30  male  probationers  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  35,  divided  equally  between  Negroes  and  Caucasians,  and  having  a 
minimum  intelligence  quotient  of  80  and  a  minimum  reading  level  of  fifth  grade. 
Fifteen  consecutive  probation  placements  who  met  the  selection  criteria  con- 
stituted the  experimental  group,  and  the  next  15  constituted  the  control  group. 

The  experimental  sample,  divided  into  all-white  and  all-Negro  groups, 
received  15  weekly  90-minute  sessions  of  nondirective  group  therapy.  The 
control  group  was  maintained  under  regular  individual  supervision. 

A  modified  form  of  the  Thematic  Apperception  Test  (TAT),  the  Bernberg 
Human  Relations  Inventory  (HRI),  and  the  Brooklyn  Association  for  the  Re- 
habilitation of  Offenders  (BARO)  Behavior  Rating  Scale  were  administered  be- 
fore and  after  the  15-week  period.    The  experimental  group  showed  signifi- 
cant improvement  on  the  TAT  (£<.001),  administered  to  elicit  attitudes 


toward  authority  figures,  as  well  as  on  the  HRI  (p_<.05),  used  to  obtain  per- 
ceptions of  social  conformity.    Significant  differences  were  not  attained  on 
the  BARO  scale  (2.>.05).    On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the  author  suggested 
that  group  therapy  can  be  effective  in  improving  attitudes  toward  authority 
and  perceptions  of  social  conformity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  selection  criteria  employed  in  Bassin's 
study  pla.ce  severe  limitations  on  generalizations  to  larger  populations.  All 
subjects  were  from  Brooklyn,  New  York,  an  area  which  has  a  disproportionately 
high  crime  rate.    Also,  the  minimum  I.Q.  and  reading  levels  arbitrarily  applied 
may  have  eliminated  many  typical  probationers.    Finally,  while  groups  were 
equally  divided  between  Negroes  and  Caucasians,  it  is  doubtful  that  this  arbi- 
trary proportion  is  similar  to  that  of  any  real  population  of  probationers. 
However,  within  these  limitations,  the  changes  on  the  TAT  and  the  HRI  in  this 
study  support  the  effectiveness  of  group  therapy  with  probationers.- 

A  pilot  study  by  O'Brien  (1961)  examined  the  effects  of  group  psycho- 
therapy with  parolees  on  the  criteria  of  personality  change  and  recidivism. 
The  subjects  were  Caucasian  male  parolees  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20.  All 
had  spent  at  least  one  year  in  a  correctional  institution,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  study  all  were  attending  public  school. 

There  was  an  experimental  group  and  a  control  group  in  each  of  two  urban 
communities,  both  experimental  groups  totaling  18  subjects  and  both  control 
groups  totaling  20  subjects.    While  the  control  groups  were  maintained  under 
regular  parole  supervision,  the  experimental  groups  attended  weekly  group 
psychotherapy  sessions  (with  a  psychoanalytic  orientation)  over  a  seven-month 
period. 

All  groups  were  tested  with  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI) 
before  and  after  the  seven-month  period,  and  it  was  predicted  that  the  experi- 
mental group  would  show  a  significant  rise  on  the  Responsibility  (Re)  and 
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Socialization  (so)  scales,  while  the  control  group  v/ould  remain  relatively  un- 
changed. 

In  actuality,  there  v/as  a  significant  difference  (£_<.05)  on  the  Re 
scale,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  the  experimental  group  decreasing 
and  the  control  group  increasing  in  measured  responsibility.    On  the  So  scale 
the  experimental  and  control  groups  showed  no  significant  differences  (£^>.05). 

Also,  two  judges  rated  the  CPI  profiles  for  all  subjects  as  showing  im- 
provement or  non-improvement.    Again  there  was  a  significant  difference 
(£<.05)  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  predicted,  with  the  control  group 
having  a  greater  number  of  "improved"  subjects.    The  author  attempted  to  ex- 
plain these  opposite  findings  by  theorizing  that  one  of  the  effects  of  group 
therapy  was  to  make  the  treated  subjects  more  candid  in  their  responses  to  the 
CPI  items.    On  the  third  criterion,  recidivism,  namely,  revocation  of  parole 
during  the  seven-month  period,  there  were  no  significant  differences  (£>  .05). 

Several  factors  tend  to  detract  from  the  findings  of  this  study.  Un- 
fortunately, subjects  were  drawn  from  two  widely  separated  urban  communities, 
one  small  experimental  and  control  group  in  each.    This  introduces  a  wide 
variety  of  differential  factors  which  may  not  have  been  randomized  due  to 
small  samples. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  selection  criterion  of  attendance  in  public 
school  during  the  study,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  samples  are  typical  of  the 
entire  adolescent  male  parolee  population  since  there  is  usually  a  high  drop- 
out rate  in  this  population  (Glaser,  1964).  Also,  the  investigator  acted  as  . 
a  rater  of  CPI  profiles.  Ideally,  he  should  have  called  upon  a  disinterested 
party. 

O'Brien  (1963  a)  later  replicated  this  study  for  his  doctoral  disser- 
tation.   The  34  subjects  in  this  study  were  male  Negro  and  Caucasian  pro- 
bationers and  parolees  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20.    All  were  attending  a 
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continuation  high  school  in  an  urban  area.    The  author's  earlier  pilot  study 
had  included  neither  Negroes  nor  probationers. 

While  control -group  subjects  were  maintained  under  regular  probation  and 
parole  supervision,  the  experimental  group  attended  special  classes  three  times 
weekly  at  a  continuation  high  school  for  one  academic  year.    In  the  pilot  study 
the  experimental  group  had  met  once  weekly.    The  first  six  weeks  of  treatment 
were  relatively  didactic,  taking  a  social  studies  format.    During  the  remaining 
six  and  one-half  months  group  psychotherapy  was  employed. 

As  in  the  pilot  study,  recidivism  and  personality  change  as  measured  by 
the  CPI  were  criteria  of  success.  The  experimental  group  had  a  significantly 
(£^.02)  lower  recidivism  rate  (return  to  a  custodial  setting)  than  the  control 
group.  There  was  also  a  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  on  the 
Re  (p_^.01)  and  So  (£^.02)  scales  of  the  CPI,  the  experimental  group  showing 
a  significant  decrease  on  both  scales. 

Besides  these  criteria  employed  in  the  earlier  study,,  school  dropout 
rate  and  several  projective  measures  were  added  in  this  study.    The  experi- 
mental group  had  a  significantly  lower  school  dropout  rate  (d_^.02)  than  the 
control  group.    But  there  were  no  significant  differences  (£>.05)  on  the  Per- 
sonality Resistance  Factor,  a  measure  of  resistance  to  revealing  oneself  on 
projective  tests.    Nor  were  there  significant  differences  (£^.05)  on  any  of 
the  seven  scales  of  the  Object  Relations  Technique. 

Although  these  findings  tend  to  support  the  earlier  pilot  study,  the 
sample  again  has  several  sources  of  bias.    As  in  the  first  study  all  subjects 
were  attending  public  school.    This  is  probably  not  typical  of  any  general  pop- 
ulation of  probationers  or  parolees.    Also,  the  sample  mixed  Caucasians  and 
Negroes  and  probationers  and  parolees  without  any  attempt  to  make  the  sample 
typical  of  any  more  general  population  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  these 
sub-groups  to  the  total  population. 
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In  addition,  a  differential  dropout  rate  biased  the  control  group,  fil- 
tering out  the  more  chronic  element  and  leaving  the  more  compliant  subjects. 
There  was  also  some  contamination  of  the  control  group,  since  some  control  sub- 
jects attended  as  many  as  eighteen  hours  of  group  therapy.    Finally,  all  but 
two  subjects  in  the  experimental  group  had  previously  been  involved  in  some 
type  of  therapy.    This  may  have  introduced  a  therapeutic  readiness  factor 
(Feder,  1962). 

One  of  the  most  interesting  outcomes  of  these  two  studies  by  O'Brien  was 
the  discovery  that  group  therapy,  instead  of  increasing  responsibility  and 
socialization  as  measured  by  the  CPI ,  apparently  caused  a  decrease.  However, 
as  seen  in  the  second  study,  the  control  group,  while  appearing  more  favorable 
on  the  two  CPI  scales,  actually  had  a  higher  incidence  of  delinquent  behavior. 
And  the  experimental  group,  while  showing  apparent  deterioration  on  the  CPI, 
had  actually  improved  as  evidenced  by  the  reduced  recidivism  and  dropout  rates. 

To  explain  this  phenomenon  O'Brien  proposed  that  group  therapy  had  caused 
the  treated  subjects  to  become  more  candid  and  honest  and  less  defensive  in 
their  responses  to  CPI  items.    To  investigate  this  possibility,  O'Brien  (1963  b) 
initiated  a  follow-up  of  the  experimental  group  in  the  original  pilot  study. 
Eleven  of  the  original  18  subjects  were  located  and  subjected  to  a  structured 
interview. 

Though  no  statistical  analysis  was  employed,  the  author  concluded  that 
this  follow-up  supported  his  explanation.    Apparently  the  two  CPI  scales  were 
measuring  subjects'  honesty  rather  than  their  degree  of  responsibility  and  soc- 
ialization.   As  such,  these  scales  were  only  an  indirect  measure  of  the  effects 
of  treatment. 

While  the  foregoing  studies  support  the  effectiveness  of  group  counsel- 
ing or  group  therapy  with  probationers  or  parolees,  in  each  case  the  practi- 
tioner was  of  professional  caliber.    Increasingly,  probation  and  parole  super- 
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visors  with  little  or  no  training  in  counseling  techniques  have  been  utiliz- 
ing group  methods  in  coping  with  ever  larger  caseloads. 

Irwin  (1965)  cited  the  advantages  of  group  supervision  over  individual 
supervision  of  probationers  and  suggested  that  probation  officers  without 
special  training  in  counseling  or  therapy  can  conduct  this  kind  of  group 
effectively.    He  noted  that  in  group  supervision  discussion  is  usually  super- 
ficial, and  personal  problems  and  deep  feelings  are  not  probed.    In  addition 
the  probationer's  extreme  defensi veness  protects  him  from  harm  in  such  a  group. 
As  the  author  noted,  this  type  of  approach  is  not  actually  group  counseling. 

Mandel  and  Parsonage  (1965)  felt  that  increasing  caseloads,  insufficient 
staff,  and  inadequacy  in  the  present  supervisor-supervisee  relationship  de- 
manded a  new  technique  of  supervision.    Consequently,  they  initiated  research 
to  compare  group  parole  supervision  with  traditional  individual  supervision. 

A  sample  of  41  adult  male  parolees  was  selected  and  divided  into  one 
experimental  group  of  15  subjects  and  two  control  groups  of  13  subjects  each. 
While  control-group  subjects  were  maintained  under  regular  individual  super- 
vision, the  experimental  group  attended  biweekly  90-minute  meetings  led  by  a 
parole  supervisor  with  no  experience  in  group  counseling.    Discussion  in  this 
group  centered  around  typical  parole  problems.    Parolees  attended  this  group 
for  periods  ranging  from  1  to  17  months. 

The  criterion  for  success  was  the  recidivism  rate,  months-per-man  com- 
pleted without  revocation  of  parole.    On  this  criterion  the  experimental  group 
had  a  significantly  (£_<.05)  lower  recidivism  rate  than  either  control  group. 
Although  the  author  stated  five  additional  hypotheses,  only  the  one  regarding 
recidivism  was  tested  statistically. 

While  this  study  supports  group  parole  supervision  by  a  sub-professional, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  introduce  the  element  of  therapy  or  counseling  into  . 
the  meetings.    As  such  these  findings  are  only  indirectly  related  to  the  ques- 
tion at  hand. 
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Carkhuff  (1968)  concluded  from  a  review  of  the  literature  that  there  is 
extensive  evidence  that  lay  or  sub-professional  counselors  can  effect  con- 
structive changes  in  clients  whom  they  see.    He  also  concluded  that  selected 
lay  persons  with  or  without  training  and/or  supervision  have  clients  who  dem- 
onstrate change  as  great  as  or  greater  than  those  of  professional  practi- 
tioners.   While  Carkhuff  was  speaking  primarily  of  individual  counseling  with 
non-offenders,  his  position  does  support  the  use  of  sub-professionals  in  coun- 
seling. ■  • 

Douglas,  Fike,  and  Wierzbinski  (1965)  attempted  to  assess  the  effects  of 
sub-professional  group  counseling  with  probationers.    Six  male  probationers 
aged  15  to  16  were  chosen  for  their  similarity  in  age,  I.Q.,  and  school  grade. 
These  six  attended  weekly,  90-minute  group-counseling  sessions  for  eight  months. 
This  group  was  led  by  two  staff  members  of  the  county  family  court  who  had 
some  in-service  training  in  group  counseling  under  a  psychiatrist. 

The  probationers  were  tested  with  the  Gordon  Personal.  Inventory  and  the 
Gordon  Personal  Profile  before  and  after  group  counseling.    It  was  noted  that 
four  of  the  six  subjects  "improved  noticeably"  in  the  traits  measured  by  the 
tests.    On  this  basis  it  was  concluded  that  group  counseling  can  effectively 
change  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns  of  certain  juvenile  probationers.  Un- 
fortunately, no  control  group  was  employed,  there  were  too  few  subjects  from 
which  to  generalize,  and  no  statistical  tests  were  applied.    As  a  consequence 
it  would  be  difficult  to  classify  this  as  experimental  research. 

Another  approach  to  this  question  was  taken  by  Faust  (1965).    Because  of 
the  prohibitive  cost  of  professionals  in  group  work,  an  Ohio  juvenile  court 
utilized  probation  officers  in  the  role  of  group-leader.    These  officers  uti- 
lized in-service  training  and  professional  consultation  with  professional 
group-workers. 

During  a  period  of  one  year  these  probation  officers  led  six  groups  of 


male  probationers  and  one  group  of  female  probationers,  a  total  of  94  boys  and 
8  girls  completing  counseling.    The  orientation  of  these  groups  was  described 
as  "nondi recti ve". 

A  control  group  of  102  probationers  under  regular  individual  supervision 
was  established.    Of  these,  31  were  released  from  probation,  11  of  whom  com- 
mitted new  violations.    Of  the  102  experimental  subjects,  44  were  released 
from  probation,  none  of  whom  committed  a  new  violation. 

The  author  drew  three  conclusions:  (a)  probation  officers  without  pro- 
fessional training  in  group  work  can  function  effectively  in  a  limited  group- 
counseling  program;  (b)  a  substantial  number  of  probationers  can  benefit  sig- 
nificantly from  this  group  counseling;  and  (c)  the  effectiveness  of  probation 
officers  in  handling  a  heavy  caseload,  and  the  quality  of  probation  services 
offered  by  them,  can  be  much  improved  by  the  use  of  group  counseling  as  a 
supervisory  technique. 

It  was  felt  that  none  of  these  conclusions  were  justified  by  the  study 
as  reported.    The  number  of  subjects  finally  employed  in  the  experimental  and 
control  groups  was  not  clearly  stated,  the  criterion  of  success  was  not 
clearly  stated,  and  apparently  no  statistical  test  of  significance  was  applied 
to  the  data. 

The  author  did  not  state  the  length  of  the  follow-up  period  although  he 
did  note  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  long  for  any  substantial  conclusions  to 
be  drawn.    The  follow-up  must  have  been  quite  brief  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  entire  study  covered  only  one  year,  including  the  treatment  period.  Nor 
was  the  length  of  the  treatment  period  anywhere  stated.    Also,  little  was 
said  of  the  control  group  regarding  selection  or  control  of  variables. 

As  a  "controlled  experiment"  this  study  appeared  little  better  than  the 
study  previously  mentioned.    It  did  little  to  test  the  author's  stated  hy- 
potheses and  just  as  little  to  investigate  the  question  at  hand. 


In  the  final  analysis  this  investigator's  extensive  review  of  the  lit- 
erature did  not  reveal  a  single  strictly  controlled  experiment  of  sub-pro- 
fessional group  counseling  with  probationers  and  parolees. 

Research  Hypotheses 

1.  Urban  male  probationers  and  parolees  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30 
participating  in  sub-professional  group  counseling  during  the  first  six  months 
of  their  probation  or  parole  will  have  fewer  arrests  during  these  six  months 
than  those  not  participating  in  group  counseling. 

2.  Urban  male  probationers  and  parolees  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30 
participating  in  sub-professional  group  counseling  during  the  first  six  months 
of  their  probation  or  parole  will  have  fewer  arrests  during  an  8-to  27-month 
follow-up  period  after  counseling  than  those  not  participating  in  group 
counseling. 

3.  Rural  male  Negro  probationers  and  parolees  participating  in  sub- 
professional  group  counseling  during  a  one-year  period  will  have  fewer  arrests 
during  this  year  than  those  not  participating  in  group  counseling. 

4.  There  will  be  significant  differences  (£^.05)  on  the  Socialization 
(So)  and  Responsibility  (Re)  scales  of  the  California  Psychological  Inventory 
(CPI)  between  urban  male  probationers,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  26,  par- 
ticipating in  15  sessions  of  sub-professional  group  counseling  and  those  not 
participating  in  group  counseling. 


CHAPTER  II 
METHODOLOGY 
Subjects 

AIT  subjects  in  the  study,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  control 
group  for  the  fourth  hypothesis',  were  selected  from  among  probationers  and 
parolees  in  District  J  of  the  Florida  Probation  and  Parole  Commission,  which 
includes  six  counties.    The  district  office  is  located  in  Gainesville, 
Florida. 

All  subjects  for  the  first  hypothesis  were  males  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  30  placed  on  probation  or  parole  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  living  in  Gaines- 
ville, and  remaining  in  District  J  during  the  first  six  months  of  their  pro- 
bation or  parole. 

The  experimental  group  for  the  first  hypothesis  included  those  meeting 
the  above  selection  criteria  who  were  placed  on  probation  or  parole  between 
January,  1967,  and  September,  1968.    Excluding  those  who  were  withdrawn  from 
the  group  prior  to  their  sixth  group-counseling  session,  the  experimental 
group  consisted  of  30  subjects. 

The  control  group  for  the  first  hypothesis,  which  included  all  subjects 
who  met  the  selection  criteria  and  who  were  placed  on  probation  or  parole 
between  January,  1964,  and  September,  1965,  consisted  of  66  subjects.  In 
order  to  control  for  the  minimum  treatment  period,  subjects  withdrawn  from 
supervision  during  their  first  month  of  probation  or  parole  were  excluded 
from  the  control  group. 

The  composition  of  the  experimental  group  regarding  race  and  probation 
or  parole  status  is  presented  in  Table  I.    The  composition  of  the  control  group 
for  this  hypothesis  is  presented  in  Table  II. 
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TABLE  I 

Probation  or  Parole  Status  and  Racial  Composition  of 
Subjects  in  the  Experimental  Group  for  Hypothesis  1 


Probationers 

Parolees 

Total 

Caucasians 

8 

8 

16 

iNegroes 

6 

8 

14 

Total 

14 

16 

30 

Table  II 

Probation  or  Parole  Status 
Subjects  in  the  Control 

and  Racial  Composition  of 
Group  for  Hypothesis  1 

Probationers 

Parolees 

Total 

Caucasians 

31 

12 

43 

Negroes 

n 

12 

23 

Total 

42 

24 

66 

The  second  hypothesis  included  all  of  the  above  selection  criteria  with 
the  following  exceptions.    Because  of  the  considerably  longer  follow-up 
period  for  this  hypothesis,  the  experimental  group  included  only  those  who 
completed  the  six-month  period  of  group  counseling,  not  merely  the  minimum 
of  six  sessions  as  in  the  first  hypothesis.    Excluded  from  the  experimental 
group  and  control  group  were  subjects  who  were  legitimately  transferred  out 
of  the  district  during  the  minimum  follow-up  period  (eight  months)  and  thus 
lost  from  supervision.    The  experimental  group  for  this  hypothesis  consisted 
of  17  subjects. 

To  control  for  the  six-month  treatment  period,  cases  lost  from  super- 
vision during  their  first  six  months  of  probation  or  parole  were  excluded 
from  the  control  group.    The  control  group  consisted  of  45  subjects. 

The  composition  of  the  experimental  group  regarding  race  and  probation 
or  parole  status  is  presented  in  Table  III.    The  composition  of  the  control 
group  is  presented  in  Table  IV. 


TABLE  III 


Probation  or  Parole  Status  and  Racial  Composition  of 
Subjects  in  the  Experimental  Group  for  Hypothesis  2 


Probationers  Parolees  Total 

Caucasians                                     3  6  9 

Negroes                                         3  5  8 

Total                                            6  n  17 

TABLE  IV 

Probation  or  Parole  Status  and  Racial  Composition  of 

Subjects  in  the  Control  Group  for  Hypothesis  2 

Probationers  Parolees  Total 

Caucasians                                    23  6  29 

Negroes                                        10  6  16 

Total                                            33  12  45 


All  subjects  for  the  third  hypothesis  were  rural  male  Negroes  placed  on 
probation  or  parole  in  the  Gainesville,  Florida,  district.    The  experimental 
group  included  all  male  Negroes  on  probation  or  parole  and  living  in  the 
rural  community  of  Chief  land,  Florida,  in  March,  1967,  and  those  subsequently 
placed  on  probation  or  parole  in  that  area  until  December,  1967.  Excluded 
v/ere  several  cases  with  legitimate  problems  preventing  their  inclusion  in 
group  counseling. 

Unlike  subjects  in  the  other  three  hypotheses,  these  subjects  were  not 
new  probation  or  parole  placements,  but  had  been  on  probation  or  parole  be- 
tween one  week  and  two  years  at  the  time  of  entering  group  counseling.  The 
experimental  group  for  this  hypothesis  included  18  subjects. 

In  order  to  control  for  length  of  probation  or  parole,  the  control  group 
included  all  male  Negroes  placed  on  probation  or  parole  in  tlie  Gainesville, 


Florida,  district,  exclusive  of  Chiefland,  Florida,  between  January,  1964,  and 
January,  1966.    To  eliminate  urban  factors,  cases  living  in  the  city  of 
Gainesville  v;ere  excluded  from  the  control  group.    This  control  group  in- 
cluded 30  subjects. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  racial  composition  of  subjects  for  this 
hypothesis  was  entirely  Negro.  Their  probation  or  parole  status  is  listed 
in  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 

Probation  or  Parole  Status  of  Subjects  for  Hypothesis  3 

Probation  Parole  Total 

Experimental  Group  5  13  18 

Control  Group  11  19  30 

Total  16  32  48 


All  subjects  for  the  fourth  hypothesis  were  males  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  26  placed  on  probation  in  an  urban  area  between  December,  1968,  and 
May,  1969.    No  parolees  were  utilized  for  this  hypothesis.    The  experimental 
group  included  all  cases  meeting  these  selection  criteria  who  were  placed  on 
probation  in  the  Gainesville  district  and  who  lived  in  Gainesville.  Although 
this  group  originally  included  15  subjects,  three  of  these  were  subsequently 
excluded  from  the  study  for  various  reasons.    One  subject  was  excluded  be- 
cause his  level  of  vocabulary  was  apparently  too  low  for  the  inventory  used. 
Two  other  subjects,  brothers,  were  arrested  and  revoked  after  the  first  group- 
counseling  session.    The  final  experimental  group  included  12  subjects. 

Two  control  groups  had  originally  been  planned  for  the  fourth  hypothesis. 
One  was  to  have  been  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  where  the  office  for  District 
D  is  located;  and  the  other  was  to  have  been  in  Orlando,.  Florida,  where  the 


office  for  District  E  is  located.    However,  due  to  the  shortage  of  pro- 
bationers meeting  the  selection  criteria,  and  due  to  erosion  v/ithin  these 
two  groups,  it  was  necessary  to  combine  probationers  from  both  cities  to  form 
one  control  group  of  adequate  size. 

There  were  originally  eight  subjects  in  the  Tallahassee  group,  but  two 
were  eliminated  due  to  inordinately  low  scores  on  the  Communality  scale  of 
the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI),  an  indication  of  random  or 
falsified  answers.    And  although  there  were  originally  six  subjects  in  the 
Orlando  group,  one  was  arrested,  another  absconded  from  the  district,  and 
a  third  was  unable  to  take  the  post- test.    Thus,  the  two  groups  were  com- 
bined for  a  total  of  nine  subjects  in  the  control  group. 

Treatment  and  Fol low-Up 

For  all  hypotheses  treatment  was  group  counseling,  led  by  Mr.  Ben  E. 
North,  a  probation  and  parole  supervisor  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  edu- 
cation and  seven  years  of  experience  with  the  Florida  Probation  and  Parole 
Commission  at  the  time  the  group-counseling  program  began  in  January,  1967. 
During  the  three  years  prior  to  the  initiation  of  this  group-counseling  pro- 
gram, Mr.  North  participated  in  weekly  sessions  of  group  counseling  and  in- 
service  training  in  group  counseling  under  the  direction  of  a  psychiatrist. 
The  group-counseling  program  was  initiated  with  the  aid  of  psychiatric 
consultants,  one  of  whom  frequently  attended  the  sessions  in  Gainesville 
during  1967  as  an  observer  and  co-leader.    In  light  of  Mr.  North's  lack  of 
any  formal  education  in  counseling  his  group  counseling  may  be  considered 
sub-professional  or  para-professional. 

Group-counseling  sessions  for  probationers  and  parolees  were  held 
weekly  and  were  generally  one  and  one-half  hours  in  length.    Mr.  North's 
orientation  to  counseling  was  a  modification  of  the  client-centered  approach. 
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Principal  among  his  goals  were  insight  by  group  members  into  their  problems 
and  modification  of  undesirable  behavior. 

While  all  subjects  in  experimental  groups  received  group  counseling, 
control -group  subjects  for  all  hypotheses  were  maintained  under  regular  in- 
dividual supervision.    Prior  to  entering  the  counseling  program,  experi- 
mental subjects  had  no  exposure  to  counseling  or  therapy.    This  information 
regarding  control  subjects  was  not  available. 

The  setting  of  the  treatment  program  for  the  first  hypothesis  was  the 
office  for  District  J  of  the  Florida  Probation  and  Parole  Commission,  lo- 
cated in  Gainesville,  Florida. 

The  subjects  in  the  experimental  group  for  the  first  hypothesis 
participated  in  group  counseling  during  the  first  six  months  of  their  pro- 
bation or  parole,  the  maximum  number  of  sessions  possible  being  27.  The 
minimum  number  of  sessions  was  set  at  six. 

In  his  pilot  study  O'Brien  (1961)  set  the  cut-off  point  at  four  sessions, 
excluding  subjects  who  attended  fewer  sessions  than  this.    He  stated  that  it 
seemed  unreasonable  to  charge  early  revocations  as  failure  by  the  experimental 
treatment.    In  his  later  study  O'Brien  (1963  a)  increased  this  minimum  to  18 
sessions. 

The  number  of  sessions  actually  attended  by  experimental  subjects  for 
the  first  hypothesis  ranged  from  6  to  25,  the  average  number  of  sessions 
per  subject  being  16.7.    An  average  of  eight  persons  attended  each  session. 

The  follow-up  period  for  both  the  experimental  and  control  groups  was 
the  first  six  months  of  probation  or  parole.  All  subjects  were  studied  for 
recidivism  during  this  period. 

The  setting  for  group  counseling  in  the  second  hypothesis  was  also  the 
district  office  in  Gainesville,  Florida.    Subjects  in  the  experimental  group 
for  this  hypothesis  completed  a  six-month  period  of  group  counseling.  The 
maximum  possible  number  of  sessions  attended  was  27. 


In  light  of  the  length  of  the  follow-up  period  and  in  light  of  O'Brien's 
(1963  a)  cut-off  point  at  the  18th  session,  the  cut-off  point  for  this  hy- 
pothesis was  set  at  10  counseling  sessions.    This  investigator  is  in  agree- 
ment with  O'Brien  in  that  it  is  felt  that  fewer  counseling  sessions  would 
have  little  measurable  effect. 

The  number  of  sessions  actually  attended  ranged  from  13  to  26,  the 
average  number  of  sessions  per  subject  being  20.2.    Average  attendance  for 
each  session  was  eight  probationers  and  parolees. 

The  follow-up  period  for  the  experimental  group  of  the  second  hypothesis 
extended  from  July,  1967,  to  November,  1969.    Due  to  the  open-ended  nature  of 
the  group,  the  length  of  the  follow-up  period  varied  betvjeen  27  months  for 
the  first  subjects  to  enter  the  experimental  group  and  eight  months  for  the 
final  subjects  entering  the  group.    Experimental  subjects  entered  group 
counseling  upon  being  placed  on  probation  or  parole,  and  the  follow-up  period 
began  upon  termination  of  the  six-month  treatment  period. 

The  follow-up  period  for  the  control  group  extended  from  July,  1964, 
to  November,  1966.    As  with  the  experimental  group,  the  follow-up  for  the 
control  group,  which  was  initiated  after  the  first  six  months  of  probation  or 
parole,  varied  from  8  to  27  months.    Both  groups  were  studied  during  the 
follow-up  period  for  recidivism. 

Group  counseling  for  the  experimental  group  of  the  third  hypothesis 
took  place  in  a  one-room  public  library  in  Chiefland,  Florida,  between 
March,  1957,  and  July,  1968. 

The  subjects  in  the  experimental  group  for  this  hypothesis  were  engaged 
in  group  counseling  during  a  period  of  approximately  one  year.    The  maximum 
possible  number  of  sessions  attended  was  37.    The  minimum  number  was  set  at 
six  sessions  as  in  the  first  hypothesis.    The  number  of  sessions  actually 
attended  ranged  from  13  to  33,  the  average  being  22.2  sessions  for  each  subject. 
An  average  of  10  subjects  attended  each  session. 


The  follow-up  period  for  the  experimental  group  was  a  period  of  one  year 
beginning  with  entry  into  group  counseling.    The  follow-up  period  for  the  con- 
trol group  was  also  one  year,  1966.    Both  groups  were  studied  during  this 
period  for  recidivism. 

The  group  counseling  for  the  experimental  group  of  the  fourth  hypothesis 
took  place  in  the  district  office  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  between  January 
and  October,  1969. 

All  subjects  in  the  experimental  group  entered  group  counseling  upon 
being  placed  on  probation  and  attended  15  sessions,  the  California  Psycho- 
logical Inventory  (CPI)  being  administered  before  and  after  this  period. 
Subjects  in  the  control  group  were  also  administered  the  inventory  before 
and  after  an  equivalent  period.    Control  subjects  were  selected  and  tested 
during  the  period  from  January  to  October,  1969.    There  was  no  follow-up 
for  either  the  experimental  or  the  control  group. 

While  two  counseling  groups  had  originally  been  planned  for  the  fourth 
hypothesis,  one  led  by  Mr.  North  and  another  by  this  investigator,  the 
paucity  of  subjects  meeting  the  selection  criteria  necessitated  merging  both 
counseling  groups  under  Mr.  North's  leadership.    Prior  to  this  merger  four 
experimental  subjects  completed  an  average  of  seven  sessions  under  this  in- 
vestigator's leadership. 

Criteria  and  Instruments 
For  the  first  three  hypotheses,  the  criterion  of  success  was  a  lower 
recidivism  rate  for  the  experimental  group  than  for  the  control  group  during 
the  follow-up  period.    Included  in  this  recidivism  rate  were  warrants  issued 
by  the  Florida  Probation  and  Parole  Commission.    Such  warrants  are  issued  for 
further  offenses  or  for  violations  of  probation  or  parole.    This  information 
was  gathered  from  the  Monthly  Recapitulation  Report,  an  official  state  record 
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kept  by  all  district  offices  in  Florida.  A  subject  was  considered  a  recidivist 
if  a  warrant  was  issued  for  him  during  the  follow-up  period. 

The  criterion  for  the  fourth  hypothesis  was  personality  change  as 
measured  by  the  Socialization  (So)  and  Responsibility  (Re)  scales  of  the 
California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI).    The  direction  of  change  was  not 
predicted  because  of  mixed  results  in  past  studies.    The  inventory  was  ad- 
ministered via  a  tape  recording  to  eliminate  possible  reading  problems,  and 
subjects  responded  by  placing  a"  mark  for  "true"  or  "false"  on  an  answer  sheet. 

The  present  54-item  So  scale  was  originally  developed  by  Gough  and  Peter- 
son (1952)  as  a  self-administering  Delinquency  scale  to  differentiate  between 
delinquents  and  non-delinquents.    Gough  later  inverted  the  scoring  of  the 
Delinquency  scale,  called  it  the  Socialization  scale,  and  included  it  with 
17  other  scales  in  his  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI).    One  of 
these  scales  is  the  42-item  Responsibility  (Re)  scale.    The  items  contained 
in  the  So  and  Re  scales  are  listed  in  the  appendix. 

Two  reliability  studies  were  originally  performed  on  these  scales 
(Gough,  1964).    In  one  case  226  high-school  students  took  the  CPI  in  their 
junior  year  and  again  one  year  later  in  their  senior  year.    In  the  other 
case  200  male  prisoners  took  the  test  before  and  after  a  seven-to  twenty- 
one-day  period.    The  test-retest  correlation  coefficients  are  presented  in 
Table  VI. 


TABLE  VI 


Test-Retest  Correlations  for  the  Re  and  So  Scales 


125  H.S.  Females 


101  H.S.  Males 


200  Prison  Males 


Re  Scale 


.73 


.65 


.85 


So  Scale 


.69 


.65 


.80 
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Of  these,  the  prison  sample  would  be  most  similar  to  the  samples  in  the 
present  study. 

In  the  original  validation  study  of  the  Delinquency  scale,  Gough  and 
Peterson  (1952)  tested  960  male  delinquents  and  124  female  delinquents  and 
control  groups  of  168  male  high-school  students  and  178  female  high-school 
students.    An  analysis  of  variance  of  all  females  and  another  of  all  the 
males  yielded  significant  differences  (2_<.01)  between  delinquents  and  non- 
delinquents. 

In  a  cross-validation  study  1092  Army  recruits  and  99  stockade  prisoners 
were  tested.    Significant  differences  (£<.01)  between  mean  scores  were  ob- 
tained,   in  a  second  cross-validation  study,  353  Air  Force  stockade  prisoners 
were  tested.    Significant  differences  (2.<.01)  were  found  between  mean  scores 
for  144  recidivists  and  209  first-offenders. 

In  a  later  study  Gough  (1954)  tested  3,285  males  covering  the  spectrum 
ranging  from  those  rated  as  "best  citizens"  to  delinquents  and  prisoners.  A 
similar  female  sample  of  3,999  was  tested.    A  biserial  correlation  between 
test  scores  and  a  socialization  criterion  yielded  coefficients  of  .67  for 
males  and  .86  for  females. 

Still  later  Gough  (1960)  tested  41  samples  totaling  1,295  delinquent 
males,  9,001  non-delinquent  males,  784  delinquent  females,  and  9,776  non- 
delinquent  females.    Again,  these  samples  covered  a  broad  range  of  the 
socialization  continuum.    A  biserial  correlation  between  So  scale  scores  and 
the  socialization  criterion  yielded  coefficients  of  .73  for  males  and  .78 
for  females,  both  being  significant  (£^^.001). 

In  a  validation  study  of  the  Re  scale  Gough  (1964)  tested  high-school 
seniors,  and  their  school  principals  were  asked  to  nominate  the  "most  re- 
sponsible" and  "least  responsible"  students.    Significant  differences  (£<.01) 
were  obtained  between  mean  scores  for  52  "most  responsible"  males  and  51  "least 
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responsible"  males  as  well  as  for  51  "most  responsible"  females  and  51  "least 
responsible"  females. 

In  another  study  Gough  (1964)  asked  high-school  principals  to  name 
"best  citizens"  and  "disciplinary  problems"  among  their  students.  Significant 
differences  (2_<.01)  were  found  on  the  Re  scale  between  mean  scores  for  90 
male  "best  citizens"  and  91  male  "disciplinary  problems"  and  also  between  90 
female  "best  citizens"  and  87  female  "disciplinary  problems". 

These  findings  were  supported  by  the  research  of  others.  Reckless, 
Dinitz,  and  Kay  (1957)  administered  the  So  and  Re  scales  of  the  CPI  to  226 
sixth-grade  boys,  125  of  whom  were  nominated  by  their  teachers  as  being  un- 
likely to  have  trouble  with  the  law  and  101  of  whom  were  nominated  as  prone 
toward  delinquency.    There  were  significant  differences  between  the  means 
(g_^.01)  in  the  expected  direction  on  both  scales. 

Four  years  later  103  of  the  original  "good  boys"  group  were  located  and 
re-tested  (Scarpitti,  Murray,  Dinitz,  and  Reckless,  1960).    While  the  mean 
scores  on  the  So  scale  had  remained  stable  during  this  period,  the  correlation 
with  the  first  test  scores  was  only  .15.    Of  these  103  subjects  99  who  were 
still  in  school  were  again  nominated  as  being  non-delinquent  or  delinquency- 
prone.    Only  four  students  were  placed  in  the  latter  category.    Also,  during 
the  four  years  only  four  students  had  any  police  contact. 

Of  the  original  101  subjects  in  the  delinquency-prone  group  70  were  lo- 
cated and  re-tested  (Dinitz,  Scarpitti,  and  Reckless,  1962).    A  correlation 
with  the  earlier  So  scores  yielded  a  coefficient  of  .78.    Of  these  70  subjects 
27  had  serious  and  frequent  contact  with  the  courts  during  the  four  years. 

In  a  larger  sample  of  717  sixth  graders,  Dinitz,  Kay,  and  Reckless 
(1958)  found  significant  differences  (p^^.Ol)  on  the  So  and  Re  scales  between 
505  students  nominated  as  non-delinquent  and  212  nominated  as  delinquency- 
prone. 


In  a  later  study  of  1,171  students  ranging  from  sixth-to  ninth-grade. 
Lively,  Dinitz,  and  Reckless  (1962)  found  highly  significant  differences 
(£^.001)  on  the  So  scale  between  delinquent  and  non-delinquent  nominees. 

Donald  (1955),  who  administered  the  So  scale  to  230  new  admissions  to 
a  federal  reformatory,  found  significant  differences  (p_<.01)  between  sub- 
jects with  more  serious  offences  and  those  with  less  serious  offences.  He 
also  found  significant  differences  (£<.05)  between  recidivists  and  non-re- 
cidivists. 

Knapp  (1963)  found  a  significant  correlation  (£_<.01)  between  the  So 
scale  and  number  of  offenses  in  a  Navy  sample  of  100  white  male  brig  con- 
finees.    He  also  found  differences  (£_<.01)  on  the  So  scale  between  36  Navy 
offenders  and  46  non-offenders  (Knapp,  1964). 

Siegman  (1962)  found  that  admitted  criminal  behavior  among  79  students 
correlated  significantly  (£<.05)  with  their  scores  on  the  So  scale. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Ashmore  (1960)  failed  to  discover  significant 
differences  (£>.05)  on  either  the  Re  or  So  scale  between  50.  recidivists  and 
50  non-recidivists  in  a  boys'  reformatory.    Nor  was  Thorne  (1963)  able  to 
discriminate  on  the  So  scale  between  recidivists  and  non-recidivists  in  a 
sample  of  58  delinquent  boys.    He  also  found  a  complete  absence  of  relation- 
ship between  So  scores  and  severity  of  offenses.    However,  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant difference  (£<.05)  between  social  and  solitary  delinquents. 

In  general,  the  So  scale,  and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  the  Re  scale, 
appears  to  be  able  to  discriminate  betv/een  offenders  and  non-offenders,  be- 
tween delinquents  and  non-delinquents,  and  betv/een  various  degrees  of  de- 
linquency.   It  is  this  ability  which  may  make  these  scales  valuable  instru- 
ments with  which  to  measure  improvement  or  lack  of  improvement  following 
different  forms  of  treatment. 

Ferdinand  (1962)  utilized  the  CPI  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  milieu 
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therapy  and  vocational  training  at  a  camp  for  probationers.    He  administered 
the  CPI  to  93  probationers  when  they  were  admitted  and  again  six  months  later. 
While  the  author  cited  significant  improvement  (£<.01)  on  the  So  and  Re 
scales,  no  control  group  was  employed. 

In  two  studies  cited  earlier,  O'Brien  (1961,  1963  a)  utilized  the  So  and 
Re  scales  of  the  CPI  to  measure  the  effects  of  group  psychotherapy  with  pro- 
bationers and  parolees.    In  both  cases  significant  differences  were  observed, 
though  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  predicted. 

In  light  of  all  the  foregoing  it  was  felt  that  the  So  and  Re  scales  of 
the  CPI  would  be  reliable  and  valid  measures  of  the  effects  of  sub-profess- 
ional group  counseling  with  probationers  and  parolees  in  the  present  study. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESULTS 

The  first  hypothesis  was  concerned  with  the  short-term  effects  of  sub- 
professional  group  counseling  on  recidivism  rate.    The  following  hypothesis 
was  tested:    urban  male  probationers  and  parolees  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
30  participating  in  sub-professional  group  counseling  during  the  first  six 
months  of  their  probation  or  parole  will  have  fewer  arrests  during  these  six 
months  than  those  not  participating  in  group  counseling.    The  number  of  sub- 
jects arrested  and  those  not  arrested  during  the  follow-up  period  is  presented 
in  Table  VII.  . 

Table  VII 

Arrest  Data  for  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  for  Hypothesis  1 

Arrested  '       Not  Arrested 

Experimental  Group  1  29 

Control  Group  7  59 

Significant  differences  (£^.05)  were  not  found  between  the  two  groups. 
The  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  yielded  a  probability  of  g_<.22. 

However,  it  must  be  noted  that  because  of  the  low  recidivism  rate  in 
the  control  group,  the  differences  between  the  experimental  and  control 
groups  would  not  have,  achieved  significance  (£<.05)  even  if  recidivism 
had  been  completely  eliminated  in  the  treatment  group.    Even  if  there  had 
not  been  a  single  arrest  in  the  experimental  group,  the  Fisher  Exact  Prob- 
ability Test  would  have  yielded  a  probability  of  g_.^07.    Thus,  under  the 
circumstances,  significant  differences  were  unobtainable,  regardless  of  the 
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efficacy  of  the  treatment. 

This  inconclusive  finding  was  the  result  of  a  low  recidivism  rate  for  the 
control  group.    Several  factors  might  explain  this  low  rate.    The  sample  chosen 
may  simply  have  been  from  a  low-recidivism  population.    Or  the  control  group 
may  have  been  biased.    But  the  most  apparent  explanation  is  that  the  follow- 
up  period  for  this  hypothesis  (six  months)  was  too  short.    This  contention  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  significant  differences  (£<.05)  were  achieved  with 
this  population  in  the  second  hypothesis  with  a  longer  follow-up  period. 
Apparently,  the  follow-up  period  for  the  first  hypothesis  was  not  long  enough 
to  register  a  sufficient  number  of  arrests. 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  intervening  variables  and  sources  of 
contamination  in  this  hypothesis,  which  will  be  discussed  later.    But  the 
most  obvious  of  these  is  the  differential  time  factor.    The  treatment  and 
follow-up  period  for  the  experimental  group  was  between  January,  1967,  and 
November,  1969,  while  that  of  the  control  group  was  between  January,  1964,  and 
November,  1956.    This  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Gaines- 
ville probationers  and  parolees  between  1967  and  1969  received  at  least  some 
group  counseling,  thus  ruling  out  a  Gainesville  control  group  during  this 
same  period. 

While  the  control  group  might  have  been  selected  from  another  geograph- 
ical area,  it  was  felt  that  this  would  have  introduced  too  many  intervening 
variables,  notably  a  differential  recidivism  rate.    Also,  records  for  other 
districts  were  not  available  to  the  investigator.    Accordingly,  the  same 
area  during  a  previous  period  was  employed. 

It  was  recognized  that  a  trend  toward  increasing  or  decreasing  recidi- 
vism over  this  six-year  period  could  account  for  significant  differences  in 
the  first  hypopthesis  or  negate  the  effectiveness  of  treatment.    For  this  rea- 
son recidivism  data  were  gathered  for  the  entire  six-county  district  over  the 


six-year  period,  and  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  time  periods  utilized 
for  experimental  and  control  groups.    Selection  criteria  and  follow-up 
periods  identical  to  those  for  the  first  hypothesis  were  employed,  except  that 
subjects  were  drawn  from  the  entire  district,  exclusive  of  Gainesville,  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  the  treatment  program.    These  recidivism  data  are 
presented  in  Table  VIII. 

Table  VIII 

Arrest  Data  for  District  J  Utilizing  Selection 
Criteria  and  Fol low-Up  Periods  of  Hypothesis  1 

Arrested  Not  Arrested 

1964-1966  7  85 

1967-1969  8  85 


No  significant  differences  (£>.05)  were  found  between  the  two  time 
periods.    In  fact,  the  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  yielded  a  probability 
of  £<.51.     This  supported  the  comparability  of  the  two  time  periods.  How- 
ever, due  to  the  fact  that  significant  differences  were  unachievable  under  the 
given  circumstances,  it  was  felt  that  no  conclusions  regarding  the  efficacy  of 
the  treatment  were  warranted. 

The  second  hypothesis  was  concerned  with  the  long-range  effects  of  sub- 
professional  group  counseling  on  recidivism.    The  following  hypothesis  was 
tested:    urban  male  probationers  and  parolees  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30 
participating  in  sub-professional  group  counseling  during  the  first  six 
months  of  their  probation  or  parole  will  have  fewer  arrests  during  an  8-to 
27-month  follow-up  period  after  counseling  than  those  not  participating  in 
group  counseling.    The  arrest  data  for  this  hypothesis  are  presented  in  Table 
IX. 
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Table  IX 

Arrest  Data  for  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  for  Hypothesis  2 

Arrested  Not  Arrested 

Experimental  Group  1  16 

Control  Group  13  32 

Significant  differences  (£<.05)  were  found  between  the  experimental  and 
control  groups.    The  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  revealed  a  probability  of 
g_<.048.    However,  as  in  the  first  hypothesis,  the  control  group  was  selected 
and  followed  up  during  a  period  prior  to  that  of  the  experimental  group,  thus 
again  introducing  a  differential  time  factor.    This  was  necessitated  by  the 
same  conditions  present  under  the  first  hypothesis. 

It  was  again  felt  necessary  to  identify  any  difference  in  recidivism 
between  the  two  periods.    Accordingly,  recidivism  data  were  gathered  for 
the  entire  district  and  a  comparison  was  made  between  the  two  time  periods. 
Selection  criteria  and  follow-up  periods  were  identical  to  those  for  the 
second  hypothesis,  except  that  subjects  were  drawn  from  the  entire  district, 
exclusive  of  Gainesville,  to  eliminate  treatment  effects.    These  recidivism 
data  are  presented  in  Table  X. 

Table  X 

Arrest  Data  for  District  J  Utilizing  Selection 
Criteria  and  Follow-Up  Periods  of  Hypothesis  2 

Arrested  Not  Arrested 

1964-1966  n  50 

1957-1969  13  62 


No  significant  differences  (p_^.05)  were  found  between  the  two  time 


periods,  the  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  yielding  a  probability  of  £<.63. 
The  recidivism  rate  had  apparently  remained  quite  stable  during  the  two  per- 
i  ods . 

Another  factor  received  some  attention.    Not  all  cases  placed  on  pro- 
bation or  parole  in  Gainesville  during  the  experimental  period  received  group 
counseling.    Some  exceptions  were  made.    Some  first-offenders  with  short  pro- 
bation periods  for  minor  offenses  v;ere  occasionally  excused  from  group  counsel 
ing  when  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  group  experience  might  be  harmful, 
when  there  was  a  legitimate  time  conflict,  or  when  the  group  was  already  too 
large.    A  record  was  not  kept  regarding  such  cases. 

However,  in  the  case  of  parolees,  recidivists  (cases  with  repeated 
offenses),  and  cases  with  relatively  serious  offenses,  few  excuses  were  accept 
ed,  since  the  need  for  treatment  was  seen  as  being  greater.    As  a  result,  in 
the  selection  of  experimental  subjects,  there  was  a  bias  toward  recidivists 
and  serious  offenders  which  was  not  present  in  the  selection  of  control  sub- 
jects.   This  would  tend  to  make  the  group  counselor's  task  more  formidable  in 
reducing  recidivism. 

The  frequent  presence  of  a  psychiatrist  at  group-counseling  sessions 
during  the  first  part  of  the  program  might  be  construed  by  some  as  contami- 
nation of  the  sub-professional  treatment  program  by  a  professional.  However, 
it  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  North,  a  probation  and  parole  supervisor,  was 
the  primary  group  leader,  with  a  succession  of  different  psychiatrists  pri- 
marily filling  the  role  of  consultant.    It  would  be  hoped  that  any  program 
of  this  type  would  utilize  professional  consultants. 

In  general  the  data  for  the  second  hypothesis  indicate  the  long-term 
effectiveness  of  sub-professional  group  counseling  with  probationers  and 
parolees. 

The  third  hypothesis  dealt  with  the  effects  of  sub-professional  group 
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counseling  on  the  recidivism  of  Negro  probationers  and  parolees.    The  follow- 
ing hypothesis  v/as  tested:    rural  male  Negro  probationers  and  parolees  partic- 
ipating in  sub-professional  group  counseling  during  a  one-year  period  will 
have  fewer  arrests  during  this  year  than  those  not  participating  in  group 
counseling.    The  data  relevant  to  this  hypothesis  are  presented  in  Table  XI. 

Table  XI 

Arrest  Data  for  Experimental  and  Control  Groups  for  Hypothesis  3 

''  Arrested  Not  Arrested 

Experimental  Group  0  18 

Control  Group  7  23 


Significant  differences  (£<.05)  were  found  between  the  experimental 
and  control  groups,  the  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  revealing  a  probability 
of  £<.028.    However,  the  differential  time  factor,  present  in  the  first  two 
hypotheses,  again  required  attention  in  this  hypothesis  since  the  control 
group  was  selected  and  followed  up  during  a  period  prior  to  that  of  the  ex- 
perimental group. 

In  an  attempt  to  investigate  possible  differences  in  recidivism  rates 
between  the  two  time  periods,  arrest  data  for  all  Negroes  in  the  district 
were  drawn  from  Tables  VIII  and  X.    The  data  for  all  Negroes  included  in 
Table  VIII,  which  would  be  an  indication  of  short-term  recidivism  among 
Negroes  in  the  district,  are  presented  in  Table  XII.    The  data  for  Negroes 
included  in  Table  X,  which  would  be  an  indication  of  long-term  recidivism 
among  Negroes  in  the  district,  are  presented  in  Table  XIII. 
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Table  XII 

Short-Term  Arrest  Data  for  Negroes  in  District  J 


Arrested 

Not  Arrested 

1964-1966 

4 

41 

1967-1969 

5 

39 

Table  XIII 

Long-Term  Arrest  Data  for  Negroes 

in  District  J 

Arrested 

Not  Arrested 

1964-66 

5 

27 

1967-69 

8 

25 

In  neither  case  were  significant  differences  found  betv;een  the  two  time 
periods,  the  Fisher  Exact  Probabi  1  i ty  Test  yielding  a  probability  of  £<.49 
in  the  first  instance  and  £^.29  in  the  second.    It  would  appear  that  the 
differential  time  factor  present  in  the  third  hypothesis  had  little  measurable 
effect  on  the  recidivism  rate  of  the  sample  studied. 

Also  noteworthy  was  an  apparent  bias  in  the  experimental  group  toward 
more  serious  offenses.    Among  the  subjects  in  the  experimental  group  there 
was  one  convicted  of  arson,  one  of  rape,  two  of  forgery,  three  of  man- 
slaughter, and  four  of  second-degree  murder.    Mr.  North,  the  group  leader, 
noted  that  this  group  contained  a  large  proportion  of  "hardened  criminals" 
and  recidivists.    The  control  group  included  relatively  fewer  cases  of  this 
caliber;  the  majority  of  cases  involved  theft,  breaking  and  entering,  and 
assault. 

One  cause  of  this  bias  was  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
perimental group  was  selected  from  a  high-delinquency  area  relative  to  the 
rest  of  the  district,  the  source  of  subjects  for  the  control  group.    It  was 
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partially  for  this  reason  that  this  area  was  chosen  for  the  treatment  program. 
Unfortunately,  the  nature  of  the  selection  criteria  for  the  experimental  group 
precluded  the  possibility  of  drav/ing  the  control  group  from  the  same  geograph- 
ical area.    It  v;as  felt  that  this  bias  tended  to  negate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  treatment,  and  that  the  degree  of  success  attained  with  this  group  was 
all  the  more  remarkable. 

In  light  of  the  results  for  the  second  and  third  hypotheses,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  one  of  the  demonstrable  effects  of  the  treat- 
ment was  that  of  reducing  arrests  in  the  treated  population. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  was  concerned  with  two  psychometric  measures  of 
the  effects  of  fifteen  sessions  of  sub-professional  group  counseling  with 
probationers.    The  following  hypothesis  was  tested:    there  will  be  significant 
differences  (p^ .05)  on  the  Socialization  (So)  and  Responsibility  (Re)  scales 
of  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI)  between  urban  male  pro- 
bationers, between  the  ages  of  17  and  26,  participating  in  15  sessions  of 
sub-professional  group  counseling  and  those  not  participating  in  group 
counseling.    The  data  relevant  to  this  hypothesis  are  presented  in  Table  XIV 
and  Table  XV. 


Table  XIV 


Mean  Scores  and  Standard  Deviations  for  the  So  Scale  of  the  CPI 


Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


M 


35.33 


36.75 


Experimental  Group 


SD 


7.63 


10.34 


M 


41.33 


40.89 


Control  Group 


SD 


10.25 


11.08 
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Table  XV 


Mpfln  Srnrps  and 

Standard  Dpviatinns 

for  the  Re 

Scale  of  the  CPI 

Pre-Test 

Post-Test 

M 

32.33 

32.67 

Experimental  Group 

SD 

.  12.50 

12.77 

M 

40.89 

40.67 

Control  Group 

SD 

14.25 

16.91 

The  data  in  both  of  these  tables  v/ere  subjected  to  an  analysis  of  vari- 
ance.   No  significant  differences  (£>.05)  were  found  on  either  scale, 
F=.004  for  the  Socialization  (So)  scale  and  F=.017  for  the  Responsibility 
(Re)  scale. 

There  were  a  variety  of  possible  explanations  for  the  lack  of  differences 
in  the  fourth  hypothesis.    As  noted  previously  there  were  relatively  few  sub- 
jects in  this  hypothesis.    This  was  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  fewer 
eligible  cases  were  placed  on  probation  during  the  selection  period  than  had 
been  anticipated  and  was  secondarily  due  to  some  attrition  in  each  group. 

Also,  many  intervening  variables  were  introduced  by  selecting  subjects 
from  three  different  geographical  areas;  one  area  for  the  experimental  group, 
and  two  other  areas  for  the  control  group.    There  were  too  few  eligible  sub- 
jects in  Gainesville  to  be  divided  into  experimental  and  control  groups, 
and  there  were  too  few  subjects  in  each  of  the  other  two  areas  to  form  sep- 
arate control  groups  as  originally  planned.    This  introduced  variables  that 
were  probably  not  randomized  out  due  to  the  small  samples  involved. 

In  addition  to  these  factors  regarding  the  samples,  there  were  factors 
concerning  the  treatment  program  that  warranted  attention.    The  very  length 
of  treatment,  15  sessions,  may  not  have  been  sufficient  to  effect  measurable 
changes.    This  contention  is  supported  by  Feder's  (1962)  research  in  which  16 


sessions  of  professional  group  therapy,  while  improving  therapeutic  readiness, 
did  not  facilitate  the  institutional  adjustment  of  young  delinquents.    Nor  did 
Wolk  and  Reid  (1964)  find  significant  (£_>.05)  change  in  the  self-concepts  of 
young  institutionalized  delinquents  follov/ing  16  sessions  of  professional 
group  therapy.    Feder  (1962)  and  Wolk  and  Reid  (1964)  suggested  longer  treat- 
ment periods  than  they  had  employed.    In  the  present  study  circumstances  pre- 
cluded a  longer  treatment  period. 

A  source  of  contamination  v/as  introduced  v;hen  four  subjects,  v/ho  had 
attended  an  average  of  seven  group  counseling  sessions  under  the  leadership  of 
this  investigator,  were  transferred  to  Mr.  North's  group  after  it  was  apparent 
that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  subjects  to  form  two  experi- 
mental groups.    This  introduced  a  contaminating  element  of  professional 
group  counseling  into  the  experimental  sample.    In  addition  there  were  the 
undesirable  effects  of  switching  group  leaders  and  having  subjects  enter  an 
alien  group  in  the  middle  of  the  treatment  period. 

Finally,  the  testing  program  may  have  been  a  source  of  intervening, 
variables.    There  was  evidence  that  some  of  the  subjects  were  inclined  to 
falsify  answers  or  to  answer  in  a  random  manner.    During  pre-testing  of 
experimental  subjects,  four  were  caught  marking  answers  to  questions  not  yet 
asked.    In  each  case,  a  re-test  yielded  valid  results  on  the  basis  of  the 
CPI's  three  "validity"  scales.    Two  of  these  four  subjects  had  their  pro- 
bation revoked  several  weeks  later  and  were  thereby  removed  from  the  experi- 
mental group.    During  the  post- testing  four  experimental  subjects  were  found 
to  have  answered  randomly  as  evidenced  by  extremely  low  scores  on  the 
Communality  (Cm)  scale  of  the  CPI .    Re-testing  yielded  apparently  valid  re- 
sults in  all  cases. 

Among  control  subjects,  three  achieved  extremely  low  scores  on  the  Cm 
scale.    One  of  these  later  had  his  probation  revoked,  and  was  thereby  removed 


from  the  control  group.  The  other  tv;o  subjects  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
control  group  due  to  lack  of  time  for  re-testing. 

In  light  of  all  the  foregoing  limitations,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  lack  of  significant  differences  for  the  fourth  hypothesis. 


CHAPTER  IV 
DISCUSSION 
Limitations  of  the  Study 

Some  specific  limitations  regarding  individual  hypotheses  were  cited 
previously.    However,  there  were  several  limitations  pertinent  to  the  entire 
study  which  deserve  mention. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  studies  on  the  effectiveness  of 
treatment  programs  for  offenders  have  used  a  recidivism  criterion  (Hood, 
1967),  some  caution  is  urged  in  the  interpretation  of  such  data.  These 
studies,  including  the  present  investigation,  have  usually  depended  upon  an 
official  register  of  criminal  activities.    But  it  is  impossible  to  know  if 
all  recidivists  in  the  sample  have  been  arrested  or  how  much  criminal  behavio 
has  gone  undetected  (Christie,  1967). 

A  related  problem  specific  to  this  study  was  Mr.  North's  dual  role  of 
group  leader  and  probation  and  parole  supervisor,  which  may  have  biased  some 
of  the  recidivism  data  in  the  first  three  hypotheses.    These  data  included 
warrants  issued  by  the  Florida  Probation  and  Parole  Commission  as  well  as  by 
the  courts  in  the  six  counties  involved.    While  it  was  unlikely  that  Mr. 
North  had  any  significant  effect  on  the  activities  of  the  courts,  it  is  possi 
ble  that  his  involvement  in  the  counseling  program  had  an  effect,  however 
subtle,  on  decisions  made  by  the  commission.    Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
apparent  means  of  controlling  for  this  effect. 

Another  variable  which  might  have  been  controlled  was  race.    In  the 
samples  for  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  hypotheses,  Caucasians  and  Negroes 
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were  combined.    This  was  the  result  of  selecting  consecutive  cases  in  order 
to  achieve  as  random  a  sample  as  possible.    Also,  there  were  insufficient 
cases  to  control  for  this  variable. 

O'Brien  (1963  a)  noted  some  racial  tension,  at  least  initially,  within 
his  racially  mixed  counseling  group.    In  this  investigation  racial  conscious- 
ness and  tension  were  also  apparent  in  the  treatment  groups,  especially  in  the 
case  of  new  group  members.    However,  this  tended  to  dissipate  in  the  course  of 
the  treatment  period.    Another  reason  to  have  controlled  for  the  racial 
variable  was  the  possibility  of  a  differential  recidivism  rate.    For  this 
reason  it  would  also  have  been  ideal  to  have  controlled  for  probation  or 
parole  status,  since  there  may  have  been  a  differential  recidivism  rate  on 
this  variable,  and  since  mixing  these  two  factions  may  have  had  an  effect 
within  the  treatment  group.    However,  this  variable  was  not  controlled  for 
in  the  first  three  hypotheses  because  of  insufficient  subjects. 

Discussion  of  the  Treatment  Program 
The  major  source  of  difficulty  in  this  type  of  treatment  program  may 
be  found  in  the  subjects  themselves.    In  his  group  therapy  with  delinquents 
Hersko  (1962)  noted  that  the  greatest  obstacle  was  their  lack  of  empathy  for 
one  another.    Silver  (1963)  added  that  a  difficulty  he  found  with  delinquents 
in  group  therapy  was  that  they  were  hedonistic  and  present-oriented,  they  . 
resisted  recognizing  past  behavior  as  being  related  to  present  and  future 
consequences,  and  they  found  it  hard  to  admit  being  motivated  by  emotions. 

In  their  review  of  a  five-year  program  of  group  therapy  with  probationers. 
Smith,  Berlin,  and  Bassin  (1963)  noted  a  great  deal  of  hostility  toward  auth- 
ority, which  was  generalized  to  include  the  therapist.    As  a  result,  the  group 
members  employed  various  means  of  defiance  during  group  sessions,  such  as 
silence,  distracting  activities,  lateness,  and  absenteeism.    In  his  experiment 
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with  probationers  and  parolees,  O'Brien  (1963  a)  also  cited  attendance  prob- 
lems, at  least  until  rapport  was  established. 

In  fact,  mobility  is  one  factor  that  sets  probationers  and  parolees 
apart  from  incarcerated  offenders.    While  institutionalized  offenders  are  a 
captive  audience  for  treatment,  probationers  and  parolees  may,  and  often  do, 
exhibit  resistance  to  treatment  by  being  tardy  or  absent  or  even  by  abscond- 
ing from  the  area. 

Chwast  (1963)  expressed  the  opinion  that  delinquents  are  so  resistant 
and  non-verbal  as  to  make  insight  and  personality  change  almost  unobtainable. 
Accordingly,  he  suggested  more  realistic  goals  for  correctional  treatment. 
The  opinion  that  delinquents  are  non-verbal  was  supported  by  Jaffee  and  Po- 
lansky's  (1962)  study.    Within  three  samples,  boys  showing  a  strong  tendency 
toward  delinquency  on  several  criteria,  including  the  Socialization  (So)  scale 
of  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI),  were  compared  with  less  pre- 
delinquent boys  on  three  measures  of  verbal  accessibility.    All  three  mea- 
sures yielded  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups,  with  high-delin- 
quency boys  showing  lower  levels  of  verbal  accessibility  (levels  of  signifi- 
cance ranged  from  2.<-05  to  £_<.001).    In  the  present  investigation  this 
verbal  inaccessibility,  resistance,  hostility,  and  lack  of  empathy  were  all 
apparent  in  the  treatment  groups.    Resistance  to  entering  group  counseling 
was  exhibited  in  pre-testing  sessions  to  the  extent  that  four  subjects  had  to 
be  re- tested. 

The  group  initiated  by  this  investigator  was  plagued  from  the  outset  by 
tardiness  and  absenteeism,  which  were  generally  demonstrations  of  resistance 
and  hostility.    And  those  present  at  group  sessions  exhibited  a  variety  of 
resistant  behavior.    At  the  beginning  of  one  session  a  group  member  distribu- 
ted newspapers  to  the  others  and  all  sat  hidden  behind  their  papers.    This  be- 
havior became  the  topic  for  discussion  during  that  session. 
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While  it  had  been  anticipated  that  it  would  be  to  this  investigator's 
advantage  not  to  be  identified  with  the  correctional  establishment,  in 
reality  lack  of  authority  tended  to  be  a  handicap.    It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  groups  led  by  the  probation  and  parole  supervisor  evidenced  far  less 
tardiness,  absenteeism,  and  resistant  behavior  than  seen  in  this  investigator's 
group. 

While  this  was  undoubtedly  due  initially  to  fear  of  or  respect  for  the 
authority  of  the  supervisor,  it"  eventual ly  led  to  excellent  rapport  between 
the  supervisor  and  group  members.    Another  significant  advantage  enjoyed  by 
the  supervisor  was  his  knowledge  of  the  probation  and  parole  system  and  of 
legal  matters,  both  of  great  concern  to  group  members.    Also,  in  some  in- 
stances the  supervisor  had  the  authority  to  deal  directly  with  certain  prob- 
lems, to  the  advantage  of  the  group  member  involved.    In  addition  to  these 
advantages  by  virtue  of  his  position  and  profession,  Mr.  North,  the  super- 
visor in  question,  generally  maintained  an  air  of  informality  and  employed 
his  sense  of  humor  to  good  advantage  in  establishing  and  maintaining  rapport. 
More  important,  he  displayed  concern  for  and  empathy  with  his  group  members. 

It  became  apparent  that  there  are  some  advantages  to  training  qualified 
correctional  personnel  in  counseling  techniques  rather  than  initiating  an 
outside  counselor  into  the  correctional  system.    The  relative  merits  of  these 
two  types  of  treatment  would  be  excellent  matter  for  future  research. 

All  treatment  groups  in  this  investigation  evidenced  resistance  to 
counseling  to  some  extent.    One  result  of  this  was  that  the  level  of  inter- 
action was  generally  quite  superficial.    Irwin  (1965)  noted  that  probationers 
in  a  group  he  studied  were  highly  defensive  and  very  self-protective,  with 
the  result  that  personal  problems  and  feelings  were  not  deeply  probed.  Hersko 
(1962)  added  adolescent  delinquents'  low  tolerance  for  anxiety  as  a  factor 
limiting  depth  of  group  therapy.    Smith,  Berlin,  and  Bass  in  (1963)  cited  pro- 


bati oners'  efforts  to  divert  attention  away  from  self-exploration  during  group 
therapy. 

O'Brien  (1963  a)  stated  that  because  the  group  therapy  in  his  study  was 
rather  superficial,  movement  was  somewhat  slow,  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
was  less  likelihood  of  damage  to  probationers  and  parolees  involved.  Irwin 
(1965)  also  noted  that  because  of  offenders'  defensi veness ,  it  was  quite  un- 
likely that  group  members  would  be  hurt  by  a  sub-professional  group  leader's 
mistakes.    However,  even  this  possibility  of  personal  damage  should  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  call  for  further  research  in  this  area. 

Findings  and  Conclusions 
The  data  for  the  first  hypothesis,  concerning  the  short-term  effects  of 
the  treatment  on  the  recidivism  rate  of  young  urban  male  probationers  and 
parolees,  showed  no  significant  differences  (£>,05)  between  experimental  and 
control  groups. 

However,  as  noted  previously,  the  low  recidivism  rate  of  the  control 
group  made  the  achievement  of  significant  differences  impossible,  even  if 
there  had  been  no  arrests  in  the  experimental  group.    The  low  recidivism  rate 
for  the  control  group  was  felt  to  be  a  result  of  the  short  follow-up  period 
employed.    As  seen  in  the  second  hypothesis,  a  longer  follow-up  period 
probably  would  have  resulted  in  significant  differences  (£<.05).  Because 
significant  differences  (£^.05)  were  not  possible  under  the  given  conditions, 
it  is  felt  that  no  conclusions  may  be  made  regarding  the  efficiacy  of  the 
treatment  in  the  first  hypothesis. 

The  second  hypothesis,  concerning  the  long-range  effects  of  the  treat- 
ment on  recidivism,  was  supported  by  the  data,  which  showed  significant 
differences  (£<.05)  in  the  expected  direction.    Within  the  limitations  al- 
ready cited  it  may  be  concluded  that  sub-professional  group  counseling  sig- 
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nificantly  reduced  recidivism  among  the  young,  urban,  male  probationers  and 
parolees  during  the  follov;-up  period. 

Similarly,  the  third  hypothesis,  which  dealt  with  the  effects  of  the 
treatment  on  the  recidivism  rate  of  rural  Negro  probationers  and  parolees, 
was  also  supported  by  the  data,  which  yielded  significant  differences  (£^.05) 
in  the  expected  direction.    Within  the  limitations  mentioned  previously  one 
might  conclude  that  sub-professional  group  counseling  significantly  reduced 
recidivism  among  the  rural,  Negro,  male  probationers  and  parolees. 

There  were  notable  differences  between  the  second  and  third  hypotheses, 
the  population  in  the  one  being  urban  and  racially  mixed  compared  to  the  rural, 
completely  Negro  population  studied  in  the  other.  But  while  the  populations 
treated  were  very  different,  the  treatment  itself  was  very  much  the  same  and 
achieved  similar  results  in  both  cases.  Considered  together,  the  second  and 
third  hypotheses  tend  to  support  the  effectiveness  of  sub-professional  group 
counseling  by  a  probation  and  parole  supervisor. 

The  fourth  hypothesis,  concerned  with  two  psychometric  measures  of  the 
effects  of  the  treatment,  yielded  no  significant  differences  (£>.05)on 
either  the  Socialization  (So)  or  Responsibility  (Re)  scales  of  the  California 
Psychological  Inventory  (CPI).    Unfortunately,  too  few  subjects  were  utilized, 
the  subjects  were  drawn  from  three  different  geographical  areas,  the  treat- 
ment was  probably  too  brief,  some  subjects  were  transferred  from  one  treat- 
ment group  to  another,  and  there  was  evidence  of  random  or  falsified  responses 
on  the  instrument. 

While  it  was  felt  that  all  of  these  factors  contributed  to  the  lack  of 
differences,  the  apparently  random  or  falsified  responses  were  probably  the 
major  confounding  factor. 

This  contention  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  two  of  O'Brien's  studies 
(1961,  1963  a),  the  differences  on  the  So  and  Re  scales  of  the  CPI  were  in  the 


direction  opposite  to  that  expected.    O'Brien's  (1963  b)  follow-up  study  re- 
vealed that  the  treatment  had  apparently  caused  experimental  subjects  to  re- 
spond more  candidly  on  the  post-test.    There  was  an  indication  that  these 
CPI  scales  were  partially  measuring  the  honesty  of  the  subjects. 

O'Brien  (1963  a)  expressed  the  opinion  that  his  results  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  failure  of  the  treatment  but  rather  as  a  failure  of  the  scales 
to  measure  the  effects  of  treatment.    This  might  also  apply  to  the  fourth  hy- 
pothesis in  the  present  investigation. 

While  research  indicates  that  the  So  scale,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
Re  scale,  can  effectively  discriminate  between  delinquents  and  non-delinquents 
(Gough,  1954,  1960,  1964;  Knapp,  1963,  1964;  Dinitz  et  al. ,  1958,  1962),  the 
usefulness  of  these  scales  as  a  measure  of  change  in  delinquents  resulting 
from  treatment  is  still  questionable.  Further  research  is  needed  to  support 
such  use  of  the  CPI.  Because  of  this  problem  it  is  felt  that  no  conclusions 
regarding  the  treatment  in  the  fourth  hypothesis  are  warranted. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  first  and  fourth  hypotheses  were  not  supported, 
the  former  because  of  the  low  recidivism  rate  in  the  control  group  and  the 
latter  because  of  a  variety  of  intervening  variables,  the  data  for  the  second 
and  third  hypotheses  support  the  effectiveness  of  the  treatment  in  reducing 
arrests. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 
Because  of  its  various  limitations,  this  study  warrants  replication  to 
confirm  its  results.    Hopefully,  future  studies  will  eliminate  the  differ- 
ential time  factor  and  the  differential  geographical  factor  found  in  this 
study,  both  of  which  undoubtedly  introduced  a  variety  of  intervening  variables. 
Ideally  such  a  study  should  involve  a  sufficient  number  of  subjects  that  both 
the  experimental  and  control  groups  may  be  selected  from  the  same  area  during 


the  same  time  period.    In  many  instances,  such  as  in  O'Brien's  (1961)  study, 
this  is  not  feasible. 

Also,  in  order  to  eliminate  various  intervening  variables,  especially 
differential  recidivism  rates,  it  would  be  preferable  to  control  for  race, 
probation  and  parole  status,  and  urban  and  rural  factors.    In  the  present  study 
each  of  these  variables  was  controlled  in  only  one  hypothesis.    For  similar 
reasons  it  would  also  be  best  to  control  for  seriousness  of  offense.    A  bias 
on  this  variable  entered  this  study. 

Another  reason  for  controlling  such  variables  is  that  treatment  may 
yield  different  degrees  of  success  with  different  samples.    Some  offenders  may 
be  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  others.    It  would  be  beneficial  to  identify 
amenable  offenders.    In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  variables  there 
may  be  differences  in  socioeconomic  level,  age,  and  sex. 

It  is  hoped  that  future  research  on  the  treatment  of  offenders  will  pro- 
duce more  accurate  criteria  than  official  records  of  arrests  and  convictions, 
the  inadequacies  of  which  were  mentioned  previously.    Additional  research  will 
also  be  necessary  to  establish  the  adequacy  of  the  Socialization  (So)  and  Re- 
sponsibility (Re)  scales  of  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI)  as 
measures  of  change  following  the  treatment  of  offenders.    While  these  scales 
apparently  can  discriminate  between  offenders  and  non-offenders,  there  is 
some  question  of  their  ability  to  measure  improvement  (O'Brien,  1961,  1963  a). 

Future  research  in  this  area  might  also  investigate  the  effectiveness 
of  various  approaches  to  group  counseling.    The  treatment  in  the  present 
study  was  a  modification  of  the  client-centered  approach.    Other  approaches, 
especially  behavior  modification,  deserve  attention. 

Also  worthyof  study  are  the  effects  of  length  of  treatment.  Previous 
studies  of  professional  group  therapy  with  offenders  have  indicated  little 
change  following  sixteen  sessions  (Feder,  1962;  Wolk  and  Reid,  1964),  while 


one  year  of  treatment  produced  significant  (e_<.05)  differences  (O'Brien, 
1961  ,  1963  a). 

In  the  present  investigation  there  were  three  main  departures  from  tra- 
ditional studies  of  the  treatment  of  offenders.    The  subjects  were  not  in- 
stitutionalized during  treatment.    The  treatment  was  administered  in  groups 
rather  than  individually.    And  the  group  leader  was  sub-professional  rather 
than  professional. 

In  the  future,  each  of  these  three  areas  might  benefit  from  comparative 
studies.    It  would  be  beneficial  to  know  whether  treatment  of  offenders  is 
best  administered  in  institutions  or  after  release,  whether  group  treatment  of 
offenders  can  be  as  effective  as  individual  treatment,  and  whether  properly 
trained  correctional  personnel  can  be  as  effective  as  professional  counselors 
in  treating  this  population. 

These  and  many  other  questions  remain  unanswered.  This  study  is  seen 
as  a  very  rudimentary  investigation  into  an  area  where  exploration  has  only 
begun. 

Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  non- 
institutional,  sub-professional  group  counseling  with  probationers  and 
parolees  on  the  criteria  of  recidivism  and  personality  change. 

The  first  hypothesis  concerned  the  short-term  effects  of  group  counsel- 
ing with  urban  probationers  and  parolees.    The  second  hypothesis  concerned 
the  long-term  effects  of  the  treatment.    The  third  hypothesis  dealt  with  the 
effects  of  the  treatment  on  rural  Negro  probationers  and  parolees.    And  the 
fourth  hypothesis  concerned  personality  changes  as  the  result  of  the  treatment 
of  urban  probationers. 

With  the  exception  of  one  control  group,  all  subjects  were  selected  from 
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the  same  district  of  the  Florida  Probation  and  Parole  Commission.    The  sub- 
jects for  the  first  two  hypotheses  were  urban  males  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
30.    The  experimental  groups  for  these  hypotheses  were  selected  from  among 
those  placed  on  probation  or  parole  during  a  three-year  period,  while  control 
subjects  were  selected  from  the  same  city  during  a  previous  equivalent  period. 
For  the  first  hypothesis  there  were  30  subjects  in  the  experimental  group  and 
66  in  the  control  group.    The  second  hypothesis  included  17  subjects  in  the 
experimental  group  and  45  in  the  control  group. 

Subjects  for  the  third  hypothesis  were  rural,  male  Negro  probationers 
and  parolees.    The  experimental  group,  totaling  18  subjects,  included  all 
such  cases  in  a  rural  community  during  a  specified  period.    The  control  group, 
totaling  30  subjects,  included  all  eligible  cases  in  the  six-county  district 
during  a  previous  equivalent  period. 

Subjects  for  the  fourth  hypothesis  were  urban  males  betv/een  the  ages  of 
17  and  26,  newly  placed  on  probation.    The  experimental  group,  consisting  of 
all  eligible  cases  in  one  city,  included  12  subjects.    The  control  group, 
consisting  of  all  eligible  cases  in  two  other  cities  during  the  same  period, 
totaled  nine  subjects. 

The  treatment  for  all  four  experimental  groups  was  group  counseling,  a 
modification  of  the  client-centered  approach,  led  by  a  probation  and  parole 
supervisor  with  in-service  training  in  group  counseling. 

Experimental  subjects  for  the  first  hypothesis  received  between  6  and 

25  sessions  during  their  first  six  months  of  probation  or  parole.    All  sub- 
jects were  studied  for  recidivism  (arrests)  during  these  six  months. 

Experimental  subjects  for  the  second  hypothesis  underwent  between  13  and 

26  sessions  during  their  first  six  months  of  probation  or  parole  and  were 
studied  for  recidivism  during  a  follow-up  period  varying  from  8  to  27  months 
after  treatment. 
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Subjects  in  the  experimental  group  for  the  third  hypothesis  received  be- 
tween 13  and  33  sessions  over  a  12-month  period.    A  12-month  follow-up  for 
recidivism  ran  concurrently  with  this  period. 

All  experimental  subjects  for  the  fourth  hypothesis  received  15  sessions 
of  group  counseling.    The  criterion  was  change  on  the  Socialization  (So)  and 
Responsibility  (Re)  scales  of  the  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI). 

The  Fisher  Exact  Probability  Test  was  applied  to  the  data  for  the  first 
three  hypotheses,  while  an  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  on  that  of  the 
fourth  hypothesis. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  (£>.05)  for  the  first  hypothesis, 
primarily  due  to  the  brief  follow-up  period.    Nor  were  there  significant 
differences  (£>.05)  for  the  fourth  hypothesis,  due  to  a  variety  of  inter- 
vening variables. 

However,  significant  differences  (£<.05)  were  found  on  the  second  and 
third  hypotheses,  supporting  the  effectiveness  of  sub-professional  group 
counseling  with  probationers  and  parolees  on  the  criterion  of  recidivism. 

While  it  was  felt  that  the  study  tended  to  support  the  effectiveness  of 
the  treatment,  the  limitations  cited  previously  warrant  replication  of  the 
study  with  control  of  several  pertinent  variables. 


APPENDIX 

CRITERIA  FOR  THE  FOURTH  HYPOTHESIS 

Socialization  Scale  of  the 
California  Psychological  Inventory 

12     I  often  feel  that  I  made  a  wrong  choice  in  my  occupation. 

36     When  I  was  going  to  school  I  played  hooky  quite  often. 

62     I  think  Lincoln  was  greater  than  Washington. 

93  I  would  do  almost  anything  on  a  dare. 

94  With  things  going  as  they  are,  it's  pretty  hard  to  keep  up  hope  of 
amounting  to  something. 

123  I  think  I  am  stricter  about  right  and  wrong  than  most  people. 

144  I  am  somewhat  afraid  of  the  dark. 

156  I  hardly  ever  get  excited  or  thrilled. 

164  My  parents  have  often  disapproved  of  niy  friends. 

168  My  home  life  was  always  happy. 

170  I  often  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  without  stopping  to  think. 

180  My  parents  have  generally  let  me  make  my  own  decisions. 

182  I  would  rather  go  without  something  than  ask  for  a  favor. 

184  I  have  had  more  than  my  share  of  things  to  worry  about. 

192  When  I  meet  a  stranger  I  often  think  that  he  is  better  than  I  am. 

198  Before  I  do  something  I  try  to  consider  how  niy  friends  will  react  to  it. 

212  I  have  never  been  in  trouble  with  the  law. 

214  In  school  I  was  sometimes  sent  to  the  principal  for  cutting  up. 

223  I  keep  out  of  trouble  at  all  costs. 

245  Most  of  the  time  I  feel  happy. 
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257  I  often  feel  as  though  I  have  done  something  wrong  or  wicked. 

284  It  is  hard  for  me  to  act  natural  when  I  am  with  new  people. 

302  I  have  often  gone  against  my  parents'  wishes. 

317  I  often  think  about  how  I  look  and  what  impression  I  am  making  upon 
others. 

323  I  have  never  done  any  heavy  drinking. 

327  I  find  it  easy  to  "drop"  or  "break  with"  a  friend. 

334  I  get  nervous  v/hen  I  have  to  ask  someone  for  a  job. 

336  Sometimes  I  used  to  feel  that  I  would  like  to  leave  home. 

338  I  never  worry  about  my  looks. 

339  I  have  been  in  trouble  one  or  more  times  because  of  my  sex  behavior. 
345  I  go  out  of  my  way  to  meet  trouble  rather  than  try  to  escape  it. 
367  My  home  life  was  always  very  pleasant. 

369  I  seem  to  do  things  that  I  regret  more  often  than  other  people  do. 

373  My  table  manners  are  not  quite  as  good  at  home  as  when  I  am  out  in  company. 

385  It  is  pretty  easy  for  people  to  win  arguments  with  me. 

386  I  know  who  is  responsible  for  most  of  my  troubles. 

389  I  get  pretty  discouraged  with  the  law  when  a  smart  lawyer  gets  a 
criminal  free. 

393  I  have  used  alcohol  excessively. 

394  Even  when  I  have  gotten  into  trouble  I  was  usually  trying  to  do  the 
right  thing. 

395  It  is  very  important  to  me  to  have  enough  friends  and  social  life. 

396  I  sometimes  wanted  to  run  away  from  home. 
398  Life  usually  hands  me  a  pretty  raw  deal. 
405  People  often  talk  about  me  behind  niy  back. 

409  I  would  never  play  cards  (poker)  with  a  stranger. 

416  I  don't  think  I'm  quite  as  happy  as  others  seem  to  be. 

420  I  used  to  steal  sometimes  when  I  was  a  youngster. 
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428  My  home  as  a  child  was  less  peaceful  and  quiet  than  those  of  most  other 
people. 

429  Even  the  idea  of  giving  a  talk  in  public  makes  me  afraid. 

431    As  a  youngster  in  school  I  used  to  give  the  teachers  lots  of  trouble. 

435  If  the  pay  was  right  I  would  like  to  travel  with  a  circus  or  carnival. 

436  I  never  cared  much  for  school. 

439   The  members  of  my  family  were  always  very  close  to  each  other. 

444    My  parents  never  really  understood  me. 

457   A  person  is  better  off  if  he  doesn't  trust  anyone. 

Responsibility  Scale  of  the 
California  Psychological  Inventory 

16     There's  no  use  in  doing  things  for  people;  you  only  find  that  you  get 
it  in  the  neck  in  the  long  run. 

18     A  person  who  doesn't  vote  is  not  a  good  citizen. 

20     I  have  had  very  peculiar  and  strange  experiences. 

22     When  a  person  "pads"  his  income  tax  report  so  as  to  get  out  of  some  of 
his  taxes,  it  is  just  as  bad  as  stealing  money  from  the  government. 

26     It's  a  good  thing  to  know  people  in  the  right  places  so  you  can  get 
traffic  tags,  and  such  things,  taken  care  of. 

36     When  I  was  going  to  school  I  played  hooky  quite  often. 

43     It's  no  use  worrying  niy  head  about  public  affairs;  I  can't  do  anything 
about  them  anyhow. 

49     When  someone  does  me  a  wrong  I  feel  I  should  pay  him  back  if  I  can, 
just  for  the  principle  of  the  thing. 

51     Every  family  owes  it  to  the  city  to  keep  their  sidewalks  cleared  in 
the  winter  and  their  lawn  mowed  in  the  summer. 

61      I  liked  school. 

73     Maybe  some  minority  groups  do  get  rough  treatment,  but  it's  no  business 
of  mine. 

75     We  ought  to  worry  about  our  own  country  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
take  care  of  itself. 

77     When  I  get  bored  I  like  to  stir  up  some  excitement. 


90     As  long  as  a  person  votes  every  four  years,  he  has  done  his  duty  as  a 
ci  ti  zen . 

105    I  am  fascinated  by  fire. 

113   School  teachers  complain  a  lot  about  their  pay,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  get  as  much  as  they  deserve. 

121  I  was  a  slow  learner  in  school. 

125  I  do  not  dread  seeing  a  doctor  about  a  sickness  or  injury. 

129  I  think  I  would  like  to  drive  a  racing  car. 

138  I  seldom  or  never  have  dizzy  spells. 

139  It  is  all  right  to  get  around  the  law  if  you  don't  actually  break  it. 

162    Every  citizen  should  take  the  time  to  find  out  about  national  affairs, 
even  if  it  means  giving  up  some  personal  pleasure. 

164  My  parents  have  often  disapproved  of  niy  friends. 

179  When  I  work  on  a  committee  I  like  to  take  charge  of  things. 

189  In  school  rtiy  marks  in  deportment  were  quite  regularly  bad. 

193  I  would  be  ashamed  not  to  use  niy  privilege  of  voting. 

205  I  enjoy  a  race  or  game  better  when  I  bet  on  it. 

206  I  have  often  found  people  jealous  of  my  good  ideas,  just  because  they 
had  not  thought  of  them  first. 

210    I  very  much  like  hunting. 

212  I  have  never  been  in  trouble  with  the  law. 

213  It  makes  me  angry  when  I  hear  of  someone  who  has  been  wrongly  prevented 
from  voting. 

221    People  have  a  real  duty  to  take  care  of  their  aged  parents,  even  if  it 
means  making  some  pretty  big  sacrifices. 

234  We  ought  to  pay  our  elected  officials  better  than  we  do. 

235  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  do  not  really  mind  paying  my  taxes  because 
I  feel  that's  one  of  the  things  I  can  do  for  what  I  get  from  the 
community. 

252    I  sometimes  feel  that  I  am  a  burden  to  others. 

261    We  ought  to  let  Europe  get  out  of  its  own  mess;  it  made  its  bed,  let  it 
lie  in  it. 
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278    If  I  get  too  much  change  in  a  store,  I  always  give  it  back. 
283    I  like  to  read  about  science. 

286    I  have  never  done  anything  dangerous  for  the  thrill  of  it. 

288   As  a  youngster  I  was  suspended  from  school  one  or  more  times  for  cutting 
up. 

294    I  feel  that  I  have  often  been  punished  without  cause. 

300    Police  cars  should  be  especially  marked  so  that  you  can  always  see  them 
coming. 
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